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Introduction 


Within recent years the farm labor problem in Texas has been greatly 
intensified by the rapid increase of the migratory labor population. The rapid 
increase of a population with inadequate income has created grave social problems, 
especially those of health, sanitation and housing, in areas where labor con- 
centrates, The farm population in some areas is virtually doubled during peak 


season of farm operations. } 


Thousands of seasonal wage workers, many of them with families, roam the 
State regularly, following crops and seasons in search of employment. The number 
varies inversely with crop conditions and opportunity for other work. There is 
every prospect that the number of migrants in Texas will increase because ote 
(1) tae growing surplus of farm population without an adequate urban outlet, 
(2) the unstable tenure system, (5) soil erosion and exhaustion, (4) rapid 
technological improvements in labor saving machinery for agriculture and the 
rapid trend in the direction of large-scale, commercial farming. 


Persons Gainfully Eaployed in Agriculture 


Census figures at the beginning of the century reported that 62.4 percent 
of the persons gainfully employed were engaged in agricultural pursuits, com- 
pared to 38.1 percent in 1930 and an estimated 30 percent in 1940, a This 
indicates that as timo progresses considerably less labor will be utilized in 
agriculture. Of the 842,001 individuals (Table 1) eported gainfully employed 
in Texas agriculture for 1930, 198,760 or 25.6 percent were classified a’s wage 
workers. A high percentage of these Wage workers are employed seasonally and 
cannot therefore depend solely on agricultural earnings for a living, but must 
invade other fields to supplement their earnings, Likewise, many workers shown 
by the census as employed in industry do not work exclusively in that fiela. 

In other words, there is a continuous exchange of workers between industry and 
agriculture. This is substantiated by the fact that in 1930, over one-third of 
the wage workers lived in urban and rural-nonfarn areas, No reliable figures 
are available as to the exact number of workers who are in and out of Texas 
agriculture, but the best estimate evailable, which varies from year to year, 
is that between 250,000 and 300,000 workers ere at present utilized. 


Trénd in Farms and Farm Acreage 


In Table 2 a percentage increase since 1930 is shown in the number of 
farms and in farm acreage, for the State and by specific size groups, with the 
exception of those between 20-99 acres, The trend in the direction of relatively 
large-scale farming is indicated by the fact that farms of 175 acres and over 
represented 19,9 percent of all ferms and occupied 78,1 percent of all farm 
acreage in 1930, as compared to 22.1 and 80,4 percent respectively in 1935, 

A recent study (unpublished) of 491 farms, located in different types of farming 
ef areas surveyed, indicates a trend in the direction of larger farm units. 


a/ Bureau of Business Research, University of Texas, 
@/ Toxas Agricultural Experiment Station, FSA and WPA cooperating, Study of 
Farm Labor Changes, 1934-38, 
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Table 1.- Nwaber and percentage of gainfully employed agricultural workers 
living in urban, rural-nonfarm areas, and on farms, 1O50 


Item : United States and Texas, 1930 
me, Number iPercentage:Number  :Percentage 


All agricultural workers 


Living tO Veeco oao 10070 842,001 100.0 
In urban areas 446 ,865 4.3 358 , 166 4.5 
In rural nonfarm areas 894,096 Geo 65,001 ad 
On farms in rural areas 9,141,362 87.2 740,534 88.0 
Farm owners and tenants 
living b, OL? ice 100.0 4.38 ,697 100.0 
In urban areas 123,681 eet 9,949 2.0 
In rural-nonfarm areas 172,058 2.8 15,626 Oa 
On farms in rural areas 9, 722,005 BOE 463,122 94.8 
Farm wage workers 
living ERLE ATS ha 100.0 198,760 100.0 
In urban areas 298,498 LOWS 26,478 13.35 
In rural-nonfarm areas 676,490 24.8 44,015 Bee 
On farms in rural areas 1,752,047 64.35 128,267 64.5 


source: U.S. Census, 1950; 
Population Volume III, Part I, Table 30, page 22, and Volume ime 
Part II, page 949. 
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Table 2.- Changes in number of farms and farm acreage in Texas by size of farm 
grouns, 1930 and 1935 


ME OE RG Co ee 

: :Under: : ; : : :260- :500- :1,000 
Item :Total: 10 :10-19:20-49;50-99: 100-174:175-259:499 :999 :and 
Feces i : cae Was” ee Ree se re Sr ee 


Percentage 
increase or 
decrease in 


Number of farms Lk ~60.0%ae .G -14.0 .-6.5 Med G7 1345 21.4 Loo 
Farm acreage LO CoG (7, Cle sees Q a fae Tere s eG 13.0 


a ee EE CT NE A A A 


Source: 1945 Census of Agriculture, Vol. ii. 
Mechanization 


“As shown in Table 3 rapid mechanization is reflected in the decline in the 
number of workstock and the increase in the number of tractors, particularly since 
1930: 6/ The general all-purpose tractor has characterized and dominated recent 
agricultural mechanization. 


The rapid shift to larger power and equipment units, especially in the 
High and Low Plains, the Corpus Christi Area, the Coast Prairies and the Black 
Prairie means a smaller resident farm population and the use of relatively large 
amounts of Seasonal labor. These changes are resulting in the need for fewer 
farm operators and less regular hired labor. thile it is not possible at this 
time to determine definitely the full extent of the consequences arising out 
of these changes in the use of power and cquipment, we cannot escape the 
implication that far-reaching social and economic changes must necessarily 
follow. It remains to be seen whether we shall be able to reshape our economic 
and social institutions to permit society to take full advantages of increased 
efficiency on individual farms and at the same time cushion the impact of these 
changes on an important group in our population. 4/ 


3/ Ibid. ‘ 

4/ "Some Technological Changes in the High Plains Cotton Area of Texas," 

Cc. A. Bonnen and A. C. McGee, Texas Agricultural Experiment Station, A. & M. 
College of Texas. Journal of Farm Economics, Vol. xX, No. 3, August 1958. 
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Table 4 .- Trend in number of workstock and tractors on Texas 
farms, 1920 we 1938 


ven : Number of : Number of 
sl _i__Workstock __:___ wenketeek 7467) 7, 
(‘Thous sands) (Thousands) 
1938 eo. renee) 
1937 1,494 98 
1936 1,530 74 
1955 1,576 1 
1930 Lyooo Ov 
225 ML L? 
1980 2,300 g 


| 
| 
| 
: 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


jh SEE 


Source: U. S. Census of Agriculture, Vol. by RWS ete 
2435 for data 1920 to 1935. Data on workstock, 1936 
to 1938, from Division of Crop and Livestock Esti- 
Mates. Data on tractors from the Farm Implement News 
ApPUE 1956, 1937, 1958. 
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Seasonal Labor and Routes of ifigrations 


The nature and extent of Texas agriculture creates an unstable labor 
demand which encourages continuous migration for many thousands of workers 
and their families in an effort to piece together a series of short employ- 
ments aS 4 means of subsistence. 


By and large, the migratory labor movement in Texas is intra-State. 
There is, however, a slight infiltration of workers from neighboring tates 
into the northern, central and High Plains areas during peak cotton harvest 
seasons and into north Texas during the peak onion harvest season, 


Very little information is available on the inter-State migration 
of Texas workers. There are three known migrations from the State: 


1. A migration annually of an estimated 3,000 Mexican laborers from 
around Crystal City into the beet fields of Michigan and Minnesota. 


2, A spasmodic migration of an unknown number of cotton pickers 
into the Mississippi Delta Area. 


3. A periodic migration westward of an unknown number of workers. 


Investigation has revealed that approximately 85 percent of the 
migratory workers within the borders of Texas are of Mexican descent. beyh 
The majority of these workers claim residence in the South Texas Plains 
and Southern Prairies crop reporting districts. Of the remaining 15 percent, 
10 percent are whites living in scattered areas over the State and 5 percent 
Negroes who reside chiefly in East Texas, the Northern Plains, and in Payer 
valley areas from central Texas to the Gulf. 


Cotton is Texas! major crop in all respects. Acreage in cultivation 
July 1 and production in 500 pound (lint) gross weight bales is shown alka 
Table 6 by crop reporting districts. Cotton production provides employment 
to the greatest number of workers over 4 longer period of time than any other 
enterprise in the State because of the staggered dates of planting, cultivating 
and harvesting from the south Texas Plains to the Southern High Plains. Under 
the present method of production the maximum labor demand is made for harvesting. 
Thus the heavy demand for labor, and the prospects of following the crop from 
July through December, encourages migration of workers. 


The extent of the annual migration of cotton harvest labor shown by the 
map, "Principal Migratory Labor Routes," follows very closely the areas of 
greatest production shown by the map, "Cotton Production by Counties in Crop 


Reporting Areas, 1939." 


5 / Survey of Farm Placement in Texas, 1936-37. Texas State Employment 


a 


Service affiliated with U. S. Employment pervics. 
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Table 6 .- Texas cotton 


ATeat 
1929 3 
~ Thou- 
sands 


State 17,514 


227 
1,338 
3,216 
687 
4,621 
3,136 
98 
504 
2,255 
518 
714 


as 
(ey Wey (68) Sa) (os (Sip ESS eal aoe apy vax 


fe 


State 4,256 
1-N 58 
ee 269 
2 602 
3 111 
4 1,296 
5 773 
6 62 
7 99 
8 637 
g 168 
10 181 


i/ Two-year moving average. 
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Acreage in cultivation, July 1 i/ 


oe ee me a ere a een, = A OR a ree 


peisao esi Ho igae + 1955 5 1984 4.1935: 1986) 1987 
~ Thou- Thou- Thou- Thou- Thou- Thou- Thou- Thou- 
Sands sands sands sands sands sands sands sands 
UGyeos 15,000 se cave Bel li. 98o Visi7S Aa, 97S: T5695 

255 250 £69 296 245 216 247 raneye, 
iesOl. [38am 309 --1.1.89 976 1,023 1,332 1,479 
Se0eS. 2,807) 2.786 20700 6.867 2.075 2,204 2,121 

651 O41 018 Des) O19 470 458 BIG 

4,414 4,099 3,910 3,684 3,145 2,926 3,137 3,046 

gay, 2 oeOeue oss 2985, 1984) 10756 1,791. 1 eri 

93 80 67 64 08 36 69 78 

4.45 ORO OC: 588 O45 bal 535 509 
GyiG>, ©2,027 01,919. 1.630 1.645 1,514 1,514 1,426 

Od4 939 oD 499 427 599 415 3977 

663 049 450 444 442 439 471 479 

Lint production 1/ 
(Thousands of 500-lb. gross weight bales) 

4,334 4,794 4,687 3,939 3,046 2,812 3,494 4,082 

o4 67 fee 69 45 38 62 82 
518 429 459 « Sel 200 202 482 644 
Oo) (ove LL O14 823 008 460 Or 645 
DOL Leo 143 12 She, 92 85 68 

1,502 Oe beeoe li 9 872 817 fe OE Lles 

{ieee 760 678 006 477 457 527 599 

61 oo 46 48 50 OL 66 79 

88 OG 110 on 64 79 84 we 
716 667 064 Dou 473 560 568 453 
250 259 200 wed 144 1LO9 124 162 
173 132 105. ALS 116 103 122 LSS 


Source: U. S. Department of Agriculture, Agricultural Marketing Service. 
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The cotton harvest season begins in Cameron, Hida i.lgo and Willacy 
Counties usually about July 1 re nine peak labor demands around July 15. 


From the above counties, two movements of laborers begin around 
July 15 or shortly thereafter as cotton becomes scattered and the season is 
opening in - (1) Nueces and San Patricio Counties, where large amounts of 
labor is used in harvesting cotton produced by large-scale farming methods, 
(2) Wharton and Fort Bend Counties in the Coastal Prairies where labor 
demands for the harvesting operation is always great. Also during this same 
period rice harvest operations require fairly large amounts of migrant labor: 


"One large farm in Nueces County reported 0,000 migrant cotton 
pickers working at one time during the 1937 season." 


Laborer movements out of Nueces and San Patricio Counties shortly after 
August 15 may follow two routes into San Antonio, thence up into central Texas 
or take a direct route to west Texas through the grazing area. 


Migratory laborers moving out of Fort Bend and Wharton Counties may 
take the eastern route up the Trinity River valley into central and north 
Texas, or follow the Brazos river valley into central Texas, thence into 
the northern plains. This is also the terminal for migrants leaving the 
State, who follow the cotton harvest into Delta areas of the Mississippi river. 


Data are not available regarding extent and scope of inter-state 
migrations, in and out of the northern, central and High Plains Cotton Areas. 


Migrant movements west from the Northern Plains usually start from 
Fort Worth. From this terminal they have the choice of following the Red 
River Valley, thence along the west border of the Central Plains as far north 
as Wheeler County or may move from points along this route into the interior 
sections of the Central Plains and thence into the Hish Plains Cotton Area, 
The other is a direct route into the Central and High Plains Areas where 
large-scale farming demands large numbers of migratory workers for harvesting. 


The High Plains Cotton Area is the terminus of the Texas cotton harvest. 
Harvest operations usually end the latter part of November or in early December. 
Those workers ending their harvest work here usually return to the Lower Rio 
Grande Valley in search of employment in the citrus fruit crop which begins in 
December and ends in April, or the vegetable crop which begins in January and 
ends in June, 

The spinach and vegetable crop harvest during January, February and March 
in the Winter Garden Area is handled loca oa by resident labor who are con- 
Sidered migrants from 7 to 10 months a year 


The onion harvest demands large amounts of labor and competes with 
vegetables in the Lower Rio Grande Valley during Avril and May for labor. Other 
areas requiring substantial amounts of labor for the harvesting of onions are 
the Corpus Christi area during May and the north Texas area in June. 


Tunis completes the labor cycle of the Texas migratory worker, and 
usually from the onion harvest he goes into the cotton harvest. 
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COTTON PRODUCTION BY COUNTIES IN 


CROP REPORTING AREAS, 1939 


(500 POUND GROSS WEIGHT BALES ) 
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Table 7 .- Approximate chronological harvest dates and estimated 
percentage of cotton picked by type of labor in crop reporting 
areas, 1938 
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>_Approximate harvest dates: Percentage of cotton picked by _ 


oa ee 


prea a : Family :_Seasonal hired labor 
: pee nee ee nde ee i labor): local “si Migrant | 
State July 1 Decenber 31 19 27 o4 
a8 September 1 December 31 1 8 oy 
a September 1 December 31 6 40 o4 
6 September 1 December 20 D 65 30 
ve) August 20 December 15 LS 35 50 
4 August 1 Devember 15 5 27 08 
Dy July 20 December 15 83 Aut, 0 
7 August 1 December 20 5 20 70 
9 July 20 November 1 9) ve) 65 
8 July 20 November 15 o He) @) 65 
10 JULY, 1 November 1 d 45 54 
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Transportation 


Already there has developed a Widespread private and unregulated system 
of transporting migratory labor - a system which has in it great possibilities 
of labor exploitation. The labor contractor, usually a Mexican with an open 
truck, recruits a group of laborers, usually from 20 to 40 in number, and trans- 
ports them, presumably free of charge, from area to nrea across the State as 
the cotton picking and the truck and fruit harvesting seasons progress. The 
labor contractor is usually the contact man and business agent for the laborers. 
He takes the responsibility for contacting farmers, for weighing and hauling 
cotton (or truck crops), and collecting the laborers' earnings from the farmer. 
For these services and for transporting the laborers, the contractor receives 
from the laborer from five to ten cents for each hundred pounds of cotton picked 
and from the farmer about $1.50 per bale. 6 / 


It was reported that one large cotton operator in west Texas preferred 
Negro labor for cotton picking and hired a number of truck owners to recruit 
Negroes from central Texas, vaying approximately $5.00 per person, and deducting 
the amount from the first money made by the pickers. 


"Contractors are almost invariably truck owners transporting the 
workers to areas where they have heard of labor shortage. An excellent 
idea of just how a representative "contractor" operates can be gained 
from an excerpt from a report made early in 1936: 


"In addition to transporting labor, they are hired to weigh the 
cotton, take charge of the commissaries, and oversee the work generally. 
They are responsible for any loss of sacks or groceries---the groceries 
being advanced to the worker, paid for out of wages when earned. If 
any of the workers get an allotment of groceries, then decide to leave, 
the contractor is required to pay for them. This past season, as I 
understand it, Messrs. M. paid $1.50 per adult for transportation of 
labor to their farms; $1.00 per bale for overseeing of work, and extra 
pay for weighing of cotton. For cotton chopping, I believe the pay 
was $1.50 per day for managing the crews and extra pay for trans- 
portineroLr Laver, 


“The customary price the contractor receives for vegetable 
harvesting is five cents per bushel, or its equivalent, or he is paid 
on a commission basis. The farmers sell their crops to large companies 
or buyers from the east and they employ their contractors for the 
gathering of the various crops. For this reason, contractors are 
employed more for vegetable harvesting than for cotton........" 7) 


6/ "The Social Effects of Recent Trends in the Mechanization of Agriculture," 
@. Horace Hamilton, 4 peper read before the joint session of the American 
Farm Economic Association and Rural Sociological Society, Detroit, 1938. 

ay “Survey of Farm Placements in Texas," 1936-1957, Texas State Employment 
Service, affiliated with the U. S. Employment Service, 
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In a recent study (unpublished) of agricultural laborers in Texas, 20.4 
percent reported they furnished their own es ton (car or truck) to and 
from jobs; 5.2 percent reported travel by bus or rail while 59.4 percent reported 
transportation furnished by a labor contractor, who in many cases was a relative. 
Of the remaining 17.2 percent, the majority reported that the farm operator 
provided transportation, to and from their present job, while some reported 
that they had “hitch-hiked". The average miles traveled by these migratory 
workers to their present jobs or to the camp (where they were interviewed) 
ranged from 135 to 480 miles. 


Housing, Sanitation and Health 


The housing of migrants in Texas has always been and still remains a 
serious social problen. Ths streams of migrants moving annually from one part 
of the State to another, following crop harvesting seasons, are usually thrown 
upon their own resources for living accommodations, and it is not uncommon to 
see truck after truck parked along the highways at dusk with their occupants 
cooking by a campfire and preparing to sleep in the open on the roadside or in 
the nearby fields. Such conditions become even more deplorable and unsanitary 
when large groups move into a small town, doubling the population over night. 
It is not difficult to imagine the serious problems which the harvest season 
brings to the local residents. There is always the possibility of rains, 
inclement weather, and other factors, to complicate conditions further and 
When such occur, disease and sickness sor becone a threat not only to the 
migrants but to the local population as well. 


Another complicating problem is the fact that a high percentage of the 
migrants are of Mexican descent and have a low standard of living. 


Within recent years some improvements in housing, sanitation and health 
conditions have been provided the migratory worker at labor concentration points. 
The Farm Security Administration has completed four farm laborer carms for 1940 
occupancy, and approval has been granted for the construction of four others. 


Several towns,where migrant workers gather in numbers, have provided canp 
grounds, sanitary toilets, running water, and shower bath facilities, while a 
larger number of towns have provided camp grounds or concentration lots for short 


migrant stop-overs. 


The following illustrations reported by trained observers will show that 
improvements are needed at once to alleviate the deplorable conditions arising 
during peak harvest seasons over the State: 


In and near a lower valley town in March 1938, some 2,500 migrants, single 
persons and families, drifted in before the harvest period. About 500 of them 
established themselves in a camp provided by the city, having running water and 
toilet facilities with space for about 3,000 people, while 5 miles down the road 
about 2,000 migrants camped in a colony scattered about in a mesquite thicket. 
Mothers with little babies were lying around on the ground under what shade the 
mesquite, with its thin foliage, provided, and there was no other shelter for 
those without tents and trailer houses. Sanitary conditions were deplorable. 
This situation was only alleviated when the State Health and State Labor Depart- 
ment camelin. Some workers moved into the camp provided for them while many 


left for parts unknown. 


y, Texas Farm Placement Service. Annual Report, 1936-37, 
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With the opening of the onion harvest in North Texas there is always 
an influx of outside labor, lured by “help wanted" broadcasts of growers and 
associations who would glut the labor market and lower wages. 


"The 1938 season in this area was a too-glaring examples of the sort 
of situations which arise fron uncontrolled, misdirected movensnts of 
workers. There wags not enough work for the thousands who tropped 10} 
and the end of the season found them destitute and suffering from 
privation. There were groups living on waste vegetables left in the 
fields from late Spring harvests, striving to exist until they might 
better their condition with the work which could be expected at the 
opening of the cotton season.” 


Quoted here is a report on the conditions found at the end of the 
season; 


SAG a half vacant lot has been used for camping purposes 
by the migratory workers. I interviewed Mr. J. T. of Grants, New Mexico, 
who has four boys and one girl large enough to work, and a son-in-law, 
R. H., appears to depend on his father-in-law to secure employaent. He 
had recently lost a little two months old baby. The baby was born in 
New Mexico in a hospital and was brought down to Collin County, and 
while they did not say so, there can hardly be any question that the 
baby would have lived if it had not been subjected to the hardships of 
camp life and the insanitary conditions. Mr. T. told me that at one 
time there were over a thousand people camping on this small lot, where 
there were no sanitary facilities with tre exception of one old corregated 
iron surface toilet, which was adjacent to 4a gin yard. Few of the people 
who came to participate in the onion harvest made enough money to buy 
necessities. Mr. Tts outfit has an old 12' x 1e" tent, two mattresses and 
an old cook stove. Besides the four boys and one girl he has four other 
gnall children ranging in age from two to eight years. Asked if he was 
intending to go to.South Texas to pick cotton in the early season, he 
said that he had no way of moving his group that far. He told me that a 
farmer in Collin County had promised him a house and he Was anxious to 
get his family housed, and was hopeful that he and the boys could do 
odd jobs around and make enough flonsy yending the cotton picking season 
which should open in early September. From Mr. T., IT went to see Mrs. 
R. H. W., who was also cariyped on the lot mentioned above. Mrs. W. has 
three grown boys who work with her. She i¢°q wonean of about Titty years 
of age and shows plainly the uarks of hardship. She told me that she and 
her three boys had made approxinetely $35.00 since corning to 
June 1 to the present day, Jyne 27. They are in very hard circumstances 
and are not able to leave. 


+ 


"These contitions wore very ably reported in the Dallas News. 


tag 9 sort of ‘prologue! to the 1948 cotton season, a Situation was 
brought to the attention of the Employnent Service in March, 1938, which 
may be said to have "snot-lighted' the possibilities of the approaching 
season. 


¥ 


"In March of 1938, the County Judge of one of the vrincipal cotton 
producing counties of the Amarillo District advised the Service that about 
three hundred Negro workers were stranded on a large cotton plantation in 
tne adjoining county. The ranch in question was composed of 9,000 acres, 
the greator portion of which had been Planted in cotton in 1957. The yiela 
was conSiderably above average. 


"The living quarters for these people are known as #dug-outs,"™ 
about three feet in the ground, with weatherboard side and roof. There 
were three or four such places of abode, 80 feet long by 12 feet wide. 
Bunks were arranged in tiers and approximately 100 pecple were housed 
in each "dug-out." Cheap wool cook stoves were furnished and large 
groups used one stove. The ventilation was extremely poor, and there 
were no toilet facilities except surface toilets. At one time, it was 
Said that there were over five hundred negroes in this camp. These people 
were piled up like hogs in these places throughout the winter; having no 
transportation facilities, they could not get away, and the nay received 
was spent for food. This particular grower made more cotton than he could 
pick; consequently, he had scattered cotton to pick into March of 1938. 


"During the 1937 season, when cotton was good and a good picker 
could pull 500 nounds or more, 40 sand 50 cents was the lowest paid. 
After Christmas, when cotton was thin and 200 pounds per day was the 
fuaxirnai, this grower reduced the vrice for pulling to 25 cents per 
hundred. During rainy weather, when the negroes could not work, he 
Would advance them 20 cents per day in merchandise from his commissary. 
In February, it was said that there were 23 days of bad weather when no 
one could work and debt to the commissary was accrued. Their condition 
became unbearable. The sheriff learned of the situation and visited the 
camp. He found two dead negroes in one of the dug-outs, covered with old 
gunny sacks. They had died of pneurionia. The situation was discussed 
with the owner of the property and he zold the officials that there was 
nothing to be alarmed about, that as soon as the weather warmed un the 
negroes would 'fade out.' It was when one of the negroes drifted into 
the county seat to inquire sbout setting trelief' that the county judge 
became aware of the situation and contacted the Employnent Service with 
the request to do something about it." 9/ 


9 / Texas Farri Placetient Service. Annual Report, 1938. 
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Education 


From the limited information available it is anparent that poverty and 
lack of education are characteristic of the majority of migrants in Texas. 
The following tables indicate the low educational status of farm laborers: 


Table 4 .- Hlucation of 325 agricultural laborers by race, 
Karnes County, Texas, Sentember 1936 1/ 


oe cee ee a a a ee, 


“ ; Percentage of laborers cormleting 
Race <u NUDED Gens eioDoe lL Te6Oenades.0) lla h nr 
ae ey en eeenlODo NES 162 bw et I a Oversd 
White eS) @ 0) 1O 90 
Negro al LO 43 30 14 
Mexican 285 35 56 24 S) 


u/ curvey of “Agricultural Laborer. ‘Conditions, ~ Karnes County, Texas. 

U. S. Department of Agriculture, Farm Security Administration, and 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics coonerating - Tom Vasey, Farn 
security Administration; Josiah C, Folsom, Bureau of Agricultural 
Reononics, Washington, D. C., 1957. 


The above table indicates that more than one-third of the Mexican 
laborers had never attended school, commared to 10 percent of the Negro 
workers. Furthermore, only 5 yercent of the Mexicans had gone beyond the 
fourth grade, cormared to 14 percent of the Negroes, and 90 percent of the 
White laborers. 


Table 5 .— Educational status of 620 agricultural laborers, selected 
at random during the cotton harvest in a number of Texas 
areas, 1938 1/ 


ee eee 


; Pe sreentage 8/503 distribution ¢c complete ted. 
Race Nucor.) = No : Third 3 ~ Seventh : High 


oo 


: Piers Oca sy rele) toe eradey <i) school 
White 46 ve 81 36 9) 
Negro 165 8 81 22 6 
Mexican 415 40 ae Zh O 


1/ Survey of Farm 1 Laborers, Texas (unpublishe 34), Te: Texas ngricultural 
Experinent station, Texas A. & M, College, Farm ee Adninistration 
and Works Progress Adiinistration, cooperating, 1938. 

2/ Curmlative percent. 


The educational attainment of this group of agricultural laborers is low, 
as indicated by the above table - alriost one-fifth of the white laborers had 
Mintle or no schooling, cormaréd to 8 percent of the pees and two-fifths of 
the Mexicans. As a matter of fact, less than 10 percent of the Mexican laborers 
completed elementary school, while slightly more than one-third of the white 
laborers and less than one-fourth of the Negro laborers cuormleted elementary 
school. 
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Harnings of agricultural Laborers 


f . Very little information is available on the earnings of agricultural 
Jaborers. However, casual observation and relief applications are indicative 
of the fact, that a high percentage of the workers do not have an economic 
& incomes sufficient to provide a decent standard of living. 
A summary of two studies prese dicative of the econonic 
Status of agricultural laborers in Texas. 


1. A survey of agricultural laborers in Karnes County, Texas, 19/ in 
1936 shows the average earnings of 325 workers to be $171, of which approxi- 
mately 95 percent was derived from agriculture. 


&. <A Survey of 620 agricultural laborers ra, in A@ number of Texas 
areas in 1938 shows the average earnings to be $225, of which about 67 percent 
was cerived from. agriculture. 


¥. 


10/ Survey of Agricultural Labor Conditions in Karnes County, Texas, 
Tom Vasey and Josiah C. Folsom, Washington, D. C. 
11/ Study of Farm Laborers, 1938. Texas Agricultural Experiment Station, 


Farm Security Administration and Works Progress Adninistration. (Unpublished) 
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i. Very little information is available on the earnings of agricultural 
aborers. However, casual observation and relief applications are indicative 
of the fact, that a high percentage of the workers do not have an economic 
income sufficient to provide a decent standard of LAV 10 6 


A summary of two ark lies Sed d here are indicative of the economic 


| 1. A survey of agricultural laborers in Karnes County, Texas, 10/ in 
936 shows the average earnings of 325 workers to be $171, of which approxi- 
mately 95 percent was derived frou agriculture 


j 2. <A survey of 620 agricultural laborers 11/ in a number of Texas 
preas in 1938 shows the average earnings to be “225, of which about 67 percent 
was derived from agriculture. 
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10, Survey of Agricultural Labor Conditions in Karnes County, Texas, 

Tom Vasey and Josiah C. Folson, Washington, D. C. 

Sele Study of Farm Laborers, 1938. Texas Agricultural Exnerinent Station, 
Farm Security Adiinistraticn and Works Progress Adriinistration. (Unpublished) 
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